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INTRODUCTION OF INDIAN CORN INTO 
ENGLAND. 


The New York Albion has an article on an ex- 
cellent letter that was addressed to Lord Ashbur- 
ton, while in the United States, in which the author 
takes the ground that it is very important to the 
welfare of the laboring classes of England, that In- 
dian corn be admitted into the English ports from 
the U. States, free of duty. The main points that 
are very forcibly urged in this letter. are, that corn 
would not affect the consumption of English wheat, 
as it would be uged by those only who are unable 
to supply themselves with wheat; that it cannot be 
grown in England; that it is healthful and nutri- 
tious, and that it can be procured much cheaper 
than any other kind of grain. England contains 
more population than she can feed with wheat, and, 
as a dense population is indispensable to ber defen- 
sive operations and prosperity, she ought to resort 
to some means not now used, for the purpose of 
supplying Ler poorer classes with wholesome bread. 
The writer estimates that a pound of Indian meal 
would furnish a breakfast for four persons, and 
that it would not cost over a penny sterling to the 
English consumer, He says that an English farm 
laborer who earns eight shillings a week, cannot 
use wheat, and that he ought, therefore, be able to 
use Indian corn. 

The intrinsic importance of this subject should 
attract to it the attention of both countries interest- 
ed in it. Recently, Great Britain has relaxed her 
protective system with regard to some articles of 
import, and she would act wisely were she to ad- 
mit to her ports free of duty, Indian corn. Some 
attention has already been excited in the United 
States to the subject, and we earnestly hope that 
Great Britain may be induced to regard it in ite 
true light. In consequence of a long continuance 
of peace with the European powers, that nation 
now contains a redundant and increasing popula- 
tion. A large population is necessary to her de- 
fence, and such a population cannot be maintained 
unless it can be supplied with sufficient and whole- 
some food. Whenever a partial failure of her 
crops takes place, a vast amount of human suffer- 
ing occurs, and many die of absolute starvation, 
Her statesmen ought so to regulate her policy as 
to enable her labering classes, under all circum- 
stances, to procure enough food at low prices. In 
order to do this, the extinction of the duties on In- 
dian corn would alone be necessary. The immense 
amount of that grain already produced in the Uni- 
ted States, and the capacity of the country to in- 
crease the amount to meet any possible demand, 
very conclusively show that England might rely 
with entire safety on sufficient supplies of corn 
from this country. When we remember that the 
introduction of this grain into English ports would 
not affect the wheat culture there—that England 
has a redundant and ill-fed population, and that 
enough maize to feed all her laboring classes can 
be procured at low prices in the United States, we 





cannot but believe that the day is not very far dis- 


tant when wiser counsels will prevail, and the pre- 
sent duty be abolished. 

Closely associated with the question of admitting 
maize duty free into England, is another considera- 
tion of incalculable importance. It would strength- 
en the friendly relations of both countries, making 
it the paramount interest of both to be at peace, 
and to settle all vexed questions amicably and in a 
spirit of mutual forbearance and concession. 

War is the greatest calamity that afflicts nations. 
Common sense, no less than Christianity, enjoins 
the necessity of preserving peace between two 
countries having such vast and intimate relations, 
commercial, moral, and intellectual. If the bad 
and vindictive feelings of men can be subdued by 
considerations of pecuniary interest, it follows very 
clearly that these nations should encourage and 
adopt such relations of mutual advantage as will 
make it the interest of the people of both to pre- 
serve the peace. Let maize be admitted free of 
duty into English ports, let the millions of Eng- 
land’s population that now so frequently experi- 
ence the pangs of hunger, be comfortably fed with 
it, and then it will be so entirely the obvious inte- 
rest of all the corn-growers in the United States 


and all who are sustained by the results of their | 


labor in England, to perpetuate pacific relations, 
that war between the two countries could hardly 
be considered a possible eveut.—Dollar Farmer. 





THE ELEMENTS OF PLANTS MUST EX-! 


IST IN THE SOIL. 


Every plant being composed of certain chemical 
elements, requires for its perfection a soil contain- 
ing those elements. Thus chemistry has shown, 
by exact analysis, that good meadow hay contains 
the following elements: Silica (sand,) lime (as a 
phosphate, a sulphate, and a carbonate ; i. e. lime 
combined with phosphoric, sulphuric and carbonic 
acids ;) potash, (as a chloride and a sulphate ;) mag- 
nesia, iron and soda. Whatever soil is rich in 
these, will be productive of grass. 

The grain of wheat, (in distinction from the 
straw) contains, and of course requires from the 
soil, sulphates of potash, soda, lime, magnesia, iron, 
&c. 

Any vegetable, in its proper latitude, will flour- 
ish in a soil whieh will yield it an abundance of 
food, and decline in a soil which is barren of the 
proper nutritive ingredients. 

A practical, scientific knowledge of these funda- 
mental facts, will give an intelligent farmer, in 
grain-growing latitudes, almost unlimited power 
over his crops. A good cook knows what things 
are required for bread; he compounds the mate- 
rials in definite proportions—adding, if any one is 
deficient ; subtracting, ifany one is inexcess. Rais- 
ing a crop is a species of slow cooking. Here is 
a compound called wheat to be made. Nature 
agrees to knead the ingredients together, and pro- 
duce the grain, if the farmer will supply the mate- 
rials. To do this, he must understand what these 
materials are. Suppose a cook, perceiving that 
the bread was wretched, did not know exactly what 
was the matter, and should add salt, or flour, or 


| yeast, or water, at haphazard? Yet that is exactly 
| what multitudes of farmers do. They find that 
their fields yield a small crop of wheat. * They do 
not know what the matter is. Is the soil deficient 
in lime, or sand, or clay? Is magnesia or potash 
lacking ? Perhaps they do not even know that 
these things are requisite to this crop, “ The land 

must be manured,” they say. Now, manure toa 
| soil, is medicine. If the farmer prescribes, he must 
| know what medicine, or manure, is required. Is it 
, vegetable matter, or phosphates ? alumina, or silica ? 
Suppose a doctor says: “you are sick, and must 
take medicine,” and, without knowing what the 
| disease was, should give you a dose of anything 
|there was in his saddle-bags? That’s the way 
| farming goes on. “The ten-acre lot wants ma- 

nure,” says the farmer. 'To the barn-yard he goes, 
| takes the dung-heap, plows it under, and gets an 
;enormous crop of—straw. Nitrogenous manure 
/was not what the soil wanted to make wheat. The 
‘land is sicker than it was before. It languishes for 
‘want of one element, it suffers from a surfeit of 
| another. 

The two great operations in rendering soil pro- 
| ductive of wheat, are, either the developement of 
the materials already in the soil, or, the addition to 
the soil of properties which are wanting. Much 
land yielding only twelve or fifteen bushels to the 
acre, would, by u better preparation, just as easily 
yield thirt,-® Let us suppose that a cominon plow- 
ing of four or five inches, precedes sowing. Out of 
this superficial soil the wheat is to draw its food. 
| Constant cropping has, perhaps, already diminished 
its abundance. But below, there is a bed of mate- 
rials untouched. The subsoil, if brought up, ex- 
posed to the ameliorating influence of the elements, 
will furnish in abundance the properties required. 
The simple operation of deep and thorough plow- 
ing, will often increase the crop one-half. Five 
acres may become ten by enlarging the soil down- 
ward.— Indiana Far. and Gard. 


Wire Fences.—The only places where we have 
seen iron hurdle fences in the United States, are at 
Mr Woolsey’s, Hellgate Neck, New York, and at 
Mr Cushing’s, Watertown, Mass. ‘These were im- 
ported at considerable cost. We are of opinion 
that a good article, four and a half to five feet high, 
and sufficiently strong to resist cattle, may be made 
in this country for twenty cents per foot, running 
measure. Coat this with coal-gas tar, with a hand- 
ful of slaked lime mixed in every gallon, and the 
fence would last a century or more.—Amer. Agricul, 





Property in Boston.—The valuation of the real 
and personal property in Boston, recently comple- 
ted, makes the whole amount $135,000,000: real, 
$81,500,000 ; personal, $53,500,000; increase since 
last year, over sixteen millions of dollars. 


Recipe jor use next Summer.—An exchange says 
that an infallible preventive of the attacks of the 
mosquitoe, is the oil of pennyroyal. One drop ap- 
plied to the hair, will keep the blood-thirsty fiends 
iat bay the whole night. 
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14 NEW ENGLAND FARMER 


Your ob’t serv’t, 
GEO, RANDALL. | 
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GREAT YIELD OF CORN FODDER. | of the same day, and the stock were turned in the 
lowing detailed account of his extraordinary crop | Where the fodder was eaten up clean. Jn this way | 
of corn, a paragraph respecting which was copied | t was all fed out green, being a little wilted. 
The product of two acres and about thirtytwo | 
; _.. | rods, fed twenty cows in milk, or in calf dry, one heif- | 
New Bedford, Sept. 30th, 1845. — | 
Mr Breck—Deur Sir—You requested me to! gy, spring calves, for seven weeks and five days. | 
corn sown broadcast, that you saw when at this! time except what they could pick up from a pas- | 
place last summer. I should have done it ere this,! ture purned up, in which they bad ran during the | 
> : *!season. In five days after feeding on corn fodder, | 
A. D. Hateh—that man of all men for news— has | my cows increased their milk one ean full, or ten | 
pers. J received a letter last evening from atten, | my lactometer; but I presume it was equally as, 
wishing me to give him all the particulars—the | pi0y as from grass. Tama pretty good living lac- | 
. . . —_ w - | " ~ 
quantity and kind of seed, &c. And as I have | 2s 4 substitute for tea, every day, and I pronounce 
been getting all the facts together, I will give them | 
I will first state to you the condition of the land 
; os. @ ‘taken from: 2 32-160 acres, was equal to 15 tons of 
when I took possession of it in March, 1842, There | 7 ’ | 
of rocks and small stones, and had been cropped Excuse this tax on your patience, and believe 
by antique farming, until it would not produce pro- | ™® dear sir, 
during that space of time; and such was its condi- 
tion in July, 1844. At that time, I put it out to --—--—___- 
tions provided that every stone that a plow would | , pera 
hit ata depth of ten inches below the surface, | 7 the Editor of the N. E. Farmer : 
iron bars, and that the ground should be grubbed | rived, that the French Academy of Arts and Sci- 
up to the walls to that depth. The contractor | euces deputed Mr Charles Morren, of Liege, to ex- 
with a heavy jointed harrow, picked up and carted | French should have selected a foreigner for this 
off all the stones, and finished his work as percon- | purpose, says more for the high esteem in which 
: 
April. I then had the land plowed qeross the old | anate from me. 
lowed by two pairs of oxen on a subsoil plow, that | vestigation to be, that the rot is caused by a fungus 
run on an average 16 inches deep, with men fol-| the spores or seeds of which exist in vast quanti- 


[We are indebted to Capt. Randall for the fol- following morning after the cows were milked, | 
into our last from one of the city papers. } 
er over two years old, two stock bulls, grown, and | 
ri ccount of the product of a field of | my: 
Gas. 78.28.68 } , This was all the green food my stock bad for that 
but absence from home must be my excuse. Col. | 
given some account of the crop, in the Boston pa- quarts. I did not test the quality of the milk by | 
amount of the yield, how the ground was prepared, | tometer, as 1 take about three tumblers-full of milk, 
it as rich from corn fodder as from grass. 
vay I am satisfied, most fully, that the corn fodder 
, . . (the very best of English hay. 
were 2 acres and about 32 rods: it was very full y 8 ’ 
vender sufficient in one year to feed a pair afcheap | 
clear up and wall by contract ; and my specifica- | POTATO ROT 
should be removed by men following the plow, with| 1 observe in European newspapers recently ar- 
plowed the land one foot deep, harrowed it twice | amine into the cause of the potato rot, That the 
tract, and to my satisfaction, about the middle of | bis talents are held, than any thing which can em- 
furrows, by a heavy pair of oxen and one horse, fol-| This gentleman has stated the result of his in- 
| 


lowing with iron bars, to remove any stones hit by | ties in the atmosphere, and this opinion has been 
the subsoil plow. After thus plowing, the ground ; generally received as true by the best informed cit- 
was well harrowed by a heavy jointed harrow, the | cles in Europe. 1 have not seen the paper by Pro- 
teeth of which are 6 1-2 inches Jong, and the stones | fessor Morren, and therefore do not know whether 
all picked up and carted off. Thirtyfive -ions of he suggests any remedy or not. You well remem- 
manure were then put on to the acre, and uniform- | ber that the result of my observations on this dis- 
ly spread, Said manure was the droppings of 20 | ease, published in your paper last year, perfectly 
head of cows and one horse, all well fed, and the | accords with that of Professor Morren, and that the 
manure was deposited in the burn-cellar, where all | remedy I proposed, of salt, was founded on the 





the liquid manure was received and well commin- |power of this substance to dissolve and destroy 
gled by hogs. This manure was turned under / most of the fungus family ; hence where there was | 
about seven inches, and the ground again well har- | salt, the spores could not vegetate. I also regret- 
rowed, by the harrow alluded to, and the small | ted, (and much more regret now, as the disease has | 
stones picked up. | caused such extensive devastation,) that I did not } 
Ten bushels of white flat Maryland corn were | possess a microscope Of sufficient perfection to en- | 
then sown broadcast on the piece, and once har- | able me to pursue my examinations both into the | 
rowed as above, and stones again picked up. The | disease and its remedy: the want of this alone 
cultivator was then ran over the ground; it was made me drop all further investigations on the ie 
then bushed with a heavy bush-harrow, and finished ject. But previous to this, I repeated and conside- | 
by rolling with a roller weighing 2730 Ibs. 'rably extended my experiments with various chem- | 
I find by a bill of labor, that the work was fin- | ical salts, and drew up a paper of several closely 
ished May 15th. One rod square was carefully | written pages, containing the details, with all my | 
measured, and cut where it was the smallest, and views on the subject—which paper, by request, I| 
weighed by a patent balance, 325 Ibs.” One rod sent to the New York State Agricultural Society, | 
square, where it was of middling quality, weighed last December. Of this communication, as well as | 
390 Ibs. One rod square where it was of best qual- | of one accompanied by eight or nine samples of 
ity, weighed 450 Ibs.;—giving an average of 388 various qualities of guano, with the analysis ofeach, 
Ibs. to the rod, and 31 80-2000 tons to the acre. ‘they did me the honor not to take the slightest notice. 
The corn was cut in the morning by a seythe,| am very sorry that I did not keep a copy of this 
and one load carted to a field in the afternoon, | Paper, which, of course, is now amongst things 
where it was eaten by the stock: A load was car- | lost or forgotten. 
ried to a small Jot near the barn, in the afternoon’ I have no doubt that this disease is completely 








under the dominion of science, and that a perfeet 
remedy for it exists. 
Yours, truly, 
J. E. TESCHEMACHER. 
Boston, 4th Oct. 1845. 





COLMAN’S EUROPEAN AGRICULTURE AND 
RURAL ECONOMY—No. IV. 

We have perused this No. with much gratifica- 
tion. The larger portion of it is devoted to inte- 
resting descriptions of the various markets of Eng- 
land. The opening chapter, entitled “General 
Considerations,” is a cluster of just sentiments and 
philosophical reflections, couched in a diction as 
admirable as the thoughts. The next chapter treats 
of “ Agriculture as a Commercial Pursuit.” Then 
follow chapters descriptive of the Cattle Markets 
and Fairs. The account of Smithfield market, 
London, the greatest cattle market in the world, is 
highly interesting. The Grain Markets are next 
noticed. Then follows a chapter on the Corn Du- 
ties ; the next is on the Mode of adjusting Labor 
and Wages, in which the author speaks of the 
claims of labor and the duties of wealth; the next 
chapter is on the Dead Meat Markets; the next, 
on Vegetable and Fruit Markets ; Market Gardens 
form the subject of the next chapter, in which va- 
rious processes pursued by the market gardeners 
near London, are stated; Covent Garden Market, 
London, the chief market in England for the sale 
of fruits, flowers and vegetables, is the subject of 
the next chapter, and the number closes with a no- 
tice of General Markets, for the sale of wool, hides, 
leather, butter, cheese, eggs, &c. 

The number, as a whole, is to us of a more inte- 
resting character than either of the three which 
have preceded it. In the chapter on the odious 
Corn Laws, by which millions of England’s poor 
are deprived of bread, and in the ehapter where 
“the claims of labor and the duties of wealth,” are 
discussed, the author gives expression to senti- 
ments alike creditable to his head and his heart, 
and which will meet a cordial respone from every 
philanthropic breast, which regards man and his 
welfare, as of paramount importance to considera- 
tions of pecuniary gain, and which holds, with the 
author, that “The true glory of a nation, is the 
glory of justice and humanity ; and that the only le- 
gitimate and worthy objects of a good government 
are—not the mere accumulation of wealth, the tri- 
umphs of military ambition, the extension of terri- 
tory, the higher elevation of ranks already too high 
for sympathy with the wants and sufferings of the 
depressed and Jow,—but the far nobler purposes of 
giving to all the opportunities and the means of ex- 
erting an honest industry, and an ample share, and 
a perfect security, in the enjoyment of the fruits of that 
industry ; in the exercise of an exact and impartial 


justice, seeking to protect the defenceless, to succor 


the oppressed, to raise the fallen; by a wise edu- 
cation and a paternal care, to inspire even the low- 
liest with the ennobling consciousness of his own 
moral and immortal nature, and, in the spirit of 
true Christianity, to regard all men as one family.” 
These are sentiments which meet the sanction of 
the just and good of earth, as we must believe they 
do the assent of the Just and Good of Heaven. 
We perceive by the author’s prefatory notice to 
this No., that some American reviewer (who con- 
fesses that he has read only one of Mr Colman’s re- 
ports,) asserts that Mr C. “ has not the power to ex- 
ecute the work he has undertaken, as it showd be 
executed.” This assertion we deny, as well as the 
right of the reviewer to assume so much by making 
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a single number of the work a criterion for judg- 
ment of the whole. 

We know Mr Colman—and our knowledge of 
his character warrants us in pronouncing him 
eminently qualified to “ execute the work he has un- 
dertaken” in a manner no less satisfactory to his 


patrons than creditable to himself; and that he) 


will exercise his best abilities to this end, and re- 
deem in full all that he has promised, (unless pre- 


vented by unforeseen and unavoidable casualties,) | 


we have no more doubt than we have that he is 
not indifferent concerning his own reputation. His 
reports on the Agricultural Survey of Massachu- 
setts, (for which he has been termed “ the Sinclair 
of America,”) ave alone ample evidence of his abil- 
ity to complete “ the work he has undertaken” in 
an able manner—and so, we predict, he will do it. 
We know his main effort will be to suit himself : if 
he is suecessful in this, we think his readers in 
general will be satisfied also. 

Mr Colman is well acquainted with the charac- 
ter of our rural population ;—he has had rare op- 
portunities for learning their inclinations and pre- 
judices ;—he is not ignorant nor unmindful of the 
fact that they are fond rather of the practical than 
of the speculative—of ascertained facts rather than 
untested theories,—and though his work is not de- 
signed to edify or gratify any one particular class 
interested in agriculture, yet, when completed, we 
doubt not it will contain sufficient matter-of-fact to 
render it no less interesting to the farmer who 
seeks for practical results and practical suggestions, 
than it will be to those who, while they are inte- 
rested in the practical, can admire the gems of sen- 
timent, pleasantry, and philosophical reflection, so 
beautifully expressed and happily interspersed in 
the author’s description of things which come un- 
der his observation ; and all—all who care for the 
welfare of their species—who acknowledge the tie 
of common brotherhood, and sympathize with hu- 
man suffering wherever it exists—can but be pleased 
with the boldness, justness and ability with which 
the author asserts and maintains the rights of the 
poor and oppressed, the claims of labor, and the 
dignity of honest toil, and denounces the wrongs 
which wealth and power combine to inflict upon 
those who are the creators of all true wealth, and 


the main props and supports of national power. 
J. H. D. 


We shall copy portions of this report in future | 


numbers. 


MIDDLESEX CATTLE SHOW, &c. 


The annual Exhibition of the Middlesex Society 
of Husbandmen and Manufacturers was held at 
Concord on Wednesday of last week. From the 
account of it in the Boston Courier, we extract as 
follows : 

“There was a good show of anitmals, vegetables, 
and fruits, and a general attendance, notwithstand- 
ing the unpropitious state of the weather during 
the forenoon. ‘The oldest inhabitant’ declared 
his belief that it had not rained so hard since 
Noah’s flood. It cleared up, however, soon after 
twelve o’clock, and the afternoon and evening were 
pleasant. 

The animals in the pens were not numerous, 
but the most of them were good specimens of their 
respective tribes. ‘There were very few sheep or 
swine. There was a great variety of articles, the 
produce of female industry—such as rugs, carpets, 
stockings, coverlets, counterpanes, cloth for frock- 
ing, and smaller articles of an ornamental kind, 
too numerous to mention in detail. 


From Wm. B. Richards, 40 Dahlias and cut flow- 
ers. 

In the stands of all the contributors were to be 
seen many fine flowers, much finer than on the 
| week previous, and the committee regret that the 
exhibition for premiums had not been deferred to 
this day. 

Should there be no heavy frost before another 
exhibition, a splendid display may be expected. 

The committee award to Wm. Quant the first 
premium of $2, for his shield-like bouquet, ‘To 
Miss Russell, the 2d premium of $1. 

In addition to the fine display of Dahlias and 
other flowers, on the west wall of the Hall were 
suspended two flower pieces, painted by a young 
and gifted artist of this city, Mr Nutting. One of 
these was composed of a group of Dahlias, exact 
placed on the tables as a dessert, and afforded am- | copies of flowers, taken from the stands of the ex- 
ple evidence of the skill and taste of the cultiva- | hibition last fall. The other is a bouquet of flow- 
tors. ers of various kinds, finely grouped, and executed 

The Society’s first premium for farms was award-| by a masterly hand. The committee regret that 
ed to Mr Eben’r Richardson, of Pepperell. This! they have no power to award a premium. These 
gentleman has made—we might say, crealed—an | two pictures are worthy a place in the drawing 
excellent farm, from a tract of land which, a few | room of any gentleman. They attracted much at- 
years ago, was little else than hills covered with | tention from the visitors, from the great beauty and 
stones and bushes—meadows filled with stumps life-like appearance of the individual flowers, stand- 
and bogs, and plains of sand and gravel. |ing boldly out from the canvass on which they 

Mr Richardson presented for exhibition (not for | were delineated. 
premium,) a sample of maple sugar—of which he | For the Committee, 
made about a hundred pounds last spring—as clean | arent 
as the best imported sugar in the market, and worth! Vegetables.—From John Marland, Andover, Ital- 
as much for all domestic uses. The trees were | ian Squash ‘mammoth Pumpkin ?) weighing 181 
tapped and all the sap collected by his two sons,| pounds! 
one ten and the other eight years old, | From A. D. Williams, 3 large Cauliflowers, and 

On the whole, although the weather in the early | 3 superior Sulphur Broccoli. 
part of the day prevented the exhibition of much W. B. Kinessury, Chin’n. 
that was prepared, and disappointed many visitors | 
who had anticipated the pleasures of the occasion, 
|there was abundant proof that Middlesex county, | 
as an agricultural district, is not a hair’s breadth| Apple Pomace.—Those who have elder bushes 
behind any portion of the Commonwealth, and that or other troublesome productions on their farms, 
bead 2 pasang./ are ready to try their speed with may destroy them simply by giving them a dress- 
past any other county in the race of improve-|ing of apple pomace. We saw, not long since, on 


| There were several boxes of superior butter. | 
| We did not see any cheese, and believe that none 
, was exhibited. The glory of the exhibition con- 
| sisted in the show of fruits, especially apples. The 
| Porter apples, of which there was a great abun- 
| dance, were the largest and handsomest we have 
ever seen. Isabella grapes were abundant, well 
ripened, and of high flavor. 

The annual address, delivered in the Court-house, 
by Dr. Hildreth, of Dracut, was a plain and sensi- 
ble composition— just such a one as the yeoman- 
ry could hear with pleasure and profit. It was 
well adapted to the occasion, and was received 
with merited applause. After the address, about | 
250 members of the Society, with a few guests, 
dined at the Shepherd House, where the fruits 


which had been presented for exhibition, were | 


Josern Breck. 


[Fruit report deferred till our next.] 





| the farm of a townsman, a large and well grown 
| cherry tree which had been destroyed by the de- 
| position of this material around the rvots. It is 
| presumed that the acid contained in the pomace is 
communicated to the soil, and if not neutralized 


Saturday, Oct. 4, 1845. | 
ona iene mae Ys / by some alkalescent substance, as lime or ashes, 
e exhibition of Dahlias today was the finest | proves immediately destructive to the vital ener- 


of the season. From M. P. Wilder, President of gies of the plant to which it is applied.—Maine 
the Society, 40 Dahlias, some of them new and | @yit. 
splendid. We noticed among them, Indispensable, | 


White’s, La Tour de Auvergne, Madame Chauvier, | F ; = : 
Madame Millier, Widnall’s Victory, Birmingham | bacco in Massachusetis.—The Springfield Re- 


Beauty, Essex Champion, Ophir, &c. publican says: “The cultivation of the Tobacco 


| From Parker Barnes, beautiful Pansies, 100 Dah- | Plant has been very largely entered into in this 


lias, Verbenas, and other cut flowers in profiision. | °W" and vicinity, within a year or two, One gen- 
From R. M. Copeland, 12 Dahlias. | tleman of this town bas 26 acres of it this season. 


From H. W. Dutton, 25 Dablias. | When successfully cured it proves a very profita- 
| From J. Breck & Co., 75 Dahlias. | ble crop, but its cultivation requires much care, and 


From S. A. Walker, 20 Dahlias, and cut flowers. | 4 exhausts the soil in a large degree,” 
| From Messrs. Hovey, a fine collection of Roses. 
| From Edward Winslow, 50 Dahiias. 
| From Josiah Lovett 2d, fine Pansies and Seed- 

ling Phlioxes. 
From William Meller, 80 Dahlias. 
From John Hovey, 50 Dahlias, 3 bouquets, and 
le plant of Amaryllis. 
| From James Nugent, 60 Dablias. 
| From Edward Allen, 20 Dahlias. 
| From Wm. Quant, large shield-like bouquet. 

From Thomas Mason, 50 Dablias. 
| From Wm. Kenrick, by Miss Russell, large dou- 
‘ble bouquet and three small do. 


| MASS. HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


EXHIBITION OF FLOWERS. 








Esser Agricultural Society.— We learn that J. W. 
| Proctor, Esq., of Danvers, has been chosen Presi- 
| dent of the Essex Co. Agrieul. Society, in place of 
| Mr Saltonstall, deceased. — Ploughman. 





The U. S. Journal deems it important to commu- 
bicate to the Cincinnati papers its new recipe for 
fattening hogs, viz: “ Put a galvanic ring on the 
snout, one on the tail, one on each ancle, and then 
let the animal root in a heap of guano.” Scientifi- 
cally considered, it must produce great results. 
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From the Boston Cultivator. can raise on that acre, and with half the labor and | 

vans one fourth the manure, it seems strange that they 

GRAIN AND GRASS, ‘will not adopt this method to enrich themselves 

Messrs. Editors—It must be obvious to farmers in | and fertilize their fields. Cc. | 
this section of the country, that they cannot com-| Pembroke, Sept, 1845. 


DRYING POTATOES. 


pete with the South in raising grain, for whilst the | 
South ean supply us with corn at our doors at 60) 


- .r , ick t, the New a bf 
oa ee buahel, and grow rie PP ss that, | A Glenburn Farmer,” writing to the Bangor 
England farmer would hardly “ make both ends C 


- “sail ge sm ly market for all he | ourier, says: “I assume it to be a fact that the 
meet,” were he to find a ready market for al ‘ , 
could raise at one dollar per bushel. Drag bh - Sneaset. The taps of tis patato have 
ER ; f Seeman. whale tate killed extensively the two past seasons, and 
nay teeny 2 saaaae an crops that he | °° ® very natural consequence, the unripe, half- 
hinks will P in dee eentaet tan teeits emilee tubers have rotted. ‘The cause of the rot is 
ere ee ee Se ee Gera we : fermentation. Prevent fermentation, and the fright- 
this calculation, he should take into account the finl ‘ potato plague’ is eured. This must be done 
outlay, the effects the crops will have on the soil, by drying Any farmer who hes & rotting Geld of 
the succeeding crops, we. le ; i ' potatoes, may save them, by digging and spread- 
; 7a LOTRING ONET. 8 GIA Ny ER AtED HORT On ing them so thin as to dry the surface, and keep 
immense amount of vegetable matter, which, when them dry until cold weather ; he can then safely 
decomposed, becomes food for plants, and this alone | stow them away in the saline Drying ony al 
without the aid of other measures would very near- | diane pn every one should know, will prevent fer- 
el sana ; ; , , , 
ly npep wip the Seatitiey Se SS ane wore vn | mentation. Fermentation in vegetable matter pro- 
hausting crops, and pat ND: SORES Neer SOF | aeane decomposition, and decomposition is rot. 
the addition of a few loads of manure, they can take | ha te dieiaidlinai Gs Ades persons, whe should kaew 
‘ sons, 


zrain crops, and then the land will | . 
off two or three » io halal ie ; | hetter, talk of rust as ‘ disease’—-as the cause of the 
be in good condition to stock down with grass; 


7 3 Abs death of wheat, oats, &c. Rust is rot, and cannot, 
this very common error, in our opinion, has done | 


to retard the | s of agriculture and ren | therefore, precede, but must follow the death of 
more to retard the progres : a sea : 
der our fields sterile aa all other causes com- the plant which it ts foand. Rust upon wheat, 
eed The result of a course of crops for seven | is caused in this manner: At a period when the 
years, as given by Mr Colman in his 4th Report of | — g & or Agency sone Broadley # 
the Agriculture of Massachusetts, pretty fairly ex-| pte ie is filled to its on Ba ‘tension the ada 
emplifies the unprofitableness of grain crops, This ~* Merges cet hy : : ‘ } 
fe Sint Ween o vis suddenly killed, (but in what way has not been 
ay i ’ | Sa barley, grass—three | discovered,) and the sap ceasing to flow, ferments, 
; f | , aad and bursts the external skin, exposing to view the 
0 8 ce slenae in tever of corm, tvelaed rottenness within, caused by fermentation and de- 
st year, ba , ome ae : 
at $1 16 2-3 per bush., expenses deduct- | composition, and this ig called rust. 
! : 86 00 When grain is killed and rust ensues, every far- 
9 ca vetdiieane in fever of Getatate, (D0 mer knows what to do: he cuts immediately, dries, 
* flu ; ’ Site I 7 48 and houses his crop. The potato-top does not die, 
shels, 


but is killed by the same cause that kills grain. The 


a —« _ “= 


HEADING CABBAGES IN WINTER. 

In the fall of the year when it is time to gather 
cabbages, we always find more or Jess of them that 
have not formed any heads. They may have grown 
well, and have a large stock of leaves, but have not 
closed up in the form necessary to make a good, 
solid, compact cabbage. 

A farmer friend of ours bas practiced for many 
years the following method, which effectually closes 
these loose leaves in the course of the winter, there- 
by furnishing him with a supply of the best kind 
early in the spring. 

In the fall of the year, just before the ground 
closes up, he gathers all the cabbages which have 
not headed ; he then digs a trench eighteen inches 
or more deep, and of sufficient width to admit the 
cabbages. He then closes the leaves together by 
hand, winding a wisp of straw or something else 
around them, and then puts the eabbages into the 
trench, with heads dewn. He then packs straw or 
leaves, and earth snug about them, and rounds up 
the earth over them. The trencis should be dug 
in a place where the water of rains and snews will 
not stand about them. A couple of boards nailed 
tegether in the form of a roof and put over the 
mound, may be useful, 

In the spring of the year open your trench, and 
you will find that your cabbages are al} headed 
firmly tagether, and if the water has not got in, 
will be solid and hard. We once tried a few heads 
formed in this way, which were very nice.—Maine 
Far. 


LEACHED ASHES AS MANURE. 


Our friend, John B. Hayes, Esq., of Brewer, an 
intelligent, close observing, and suecessful cultiva- 
tor, has furnished us the following facts regarding 
the use of leached ashes asa manure. The great 
art of agriculture is so important, that every fact 
and every suggestion regarding it is worthy of at- 
tention. The high source from whence the follow- 





3d year—balance in favor of barley, (20 
bush. and straw,) 21 50 
4th year, hay, 2 tons, sold at $12 per ton, 


standing, 24 ; . ; 
; ground through the roots, while the potato-vine 
5th year, hay, 2 “ =“ “ « 24 00 = , I 


effect of the same cause differs, because the plants 
differ. The grain-berry receives its nutriment 


00 through a single stalk, drawn chiefly from the | 


| ing facts and suggestions originate, gives them, if 
| possible, additional importance. 

| MrHays says: I used several hundred bushels 
|of ashes on my farm—I used none on a plat of 


a a % “ “« 18 00 
7th “ “ 1 “ “ “ }2 00 

It will be seen from the above, that the corn and 
potato crops (both exhausters,) little more than paid 


branches extensively, and these branches have a game of which T am about to speak. It lay near 
large number of leaves, and it is through the agen- | te Penobscot river adjoining the land of Dea. Lot 
cy of these leaves that the tuber drawsa large share | Rider, and in a sandy loam —quite sandy. Mr Ri- 
of its nutriment. Now, it so happens that only a | 4's is the same kind of soil. Each piece of land 


part of the leaves on the potato-stalk are killed at had been pastured several years, and plowed up 


the expenses and interest on the land, although 
the crops were far above the average, and the esti- 
mated value probably above the market price ; and 
the barley, (also an exhausting crop,) even at the 
high estimated value of one dollar per bushel, 
amounted to a litthe more than an average of three 
succeeding crops, which were less exhausting, and 
required less labor to ecure them. Now, reason-| [The above discovery is certainly an important 
ing from analogy, had the land been laid down to one—if it be true. ] 

grass at once, even at the same yield that the two 
first grass years gave, (and in all probability it would | 
have been much more,) his profits would have been 
$40 more, and his land would have been in a bet- 
ter condition for succeeding crops. 

It will be seen by reference to Colman’s Reports, 
(though the results are various,) that the balance is: 
always in’ favor of the grass crops—even at the 
high estimate of the grain crops, and the low esti- 
mate of the grass crops—and our own experience} A writer in one of the Boston agricultural jour- 
confirms this. We have no particular desire to! nals, closes a communication on “ Kindness to An- 
dissuade farmers from cultivating the grain crops, |imals” with this profound remark: ‘Man, take 
(which perhaps would be against our individual in-| care of thy beast, and be kind to him, else his voice 
terest) —yet, if farmers can purchase one-third more | may be heard in heaven testifying against thee !”-— 
corn with the product of an acre in grass, than they | Quoddy Luminary. 


first, and the growing tuber continues to live by 
sustenance drawn from the remaining leaves and 
stalks, whereas the berry of grain dries immediate- 
ly after rust appears, and we call it ‘ pinched.’ Po- 
tatoes are not so easily ‘ pinched’—but, keep them 
dry, and they will not rot.” 





_ posed of either by feeding to hogs or burning, as it 
contains eggs or worms which, if not destroyed, 
will produce insects to cominit similar ravages next 
year.— Maine Cult. 


Premature Frwit.—All immature fruit that falls, 
from trees, should be carefully gathered up and dis- | 


| very near the same time. IT applied no manure of 
‘any kind to this piece of land, in consequence of 
having other land under the plow which I thought 
would better pay for the application of manure. 
| Mr Rider applied to his no manure except leached 
‘ashes, at the rate of about 150 bushels to the acre. 
| He sowed rye, I sowed oats. The ereps both of 
| rye and oats, were better than we expected from 
| such hungry, sandy land. We both sowed grass 
‘seed on our land, and the seed came up in sucha 
manner us to satisfy me that the seed was in both 
cases good. But after the grass came up, there 
was a marked difference in its appearance, that to 
which ashes were applied, being of more rapid 
growth and healthy appearance. JI at first thought 
the difference in the growth of grass might be at- 
tributed to one piece having been sown with oats 
and the other with rye. But one other fact satis- 
fied me that this was not the case. It is this. The 
ashes was not applied to a strip of land about a 
rod wide, but was applied on both sides; and a 
‘person might, in passing from that to which the 
‘ashes was applied, to that where it was not, pass 
‘at a single step from grass a foot in height to where 
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there was hardly any. Large quantities of leached 
ashes are used in New York, New Jersey, &c., 
where they sell for from 12 1-2 to 20 cents per 
bushel. Are ashes worth any less to our farmers 
than to those of other places ?—Bangor Cour. 





GETTING POOR ON RICH LANDS AND RICH 
ON POOR LANDS. 


A close observer of men and things, told us the 
following little history, which we hope will plow 
very deeply into the attention of all who plow very 
shallow in their soils. 

Two brothers settled together in coun- 
ty. Oneofthem on a cold, ugly, clay soil, covered 
with Black-jack oaks, not one of which was large 
enough to make half a dozen rails. This man 
would never drive any but large, powerful, Conas- 
toga horses, some seventeen hands high. He al- 
ways put three horses to a large plow, and plunged 
it in some ten inches deep. ‘Thisdeep plowing he 
invariably practiced, and cultivated thoroughly af- 
terwards. He raised his seventy bushels of corn 
to the acre. 

This man had a brother about six miles off, set- 
tled on a rich, river bottom-land farm; yet this 
land would not average fifty bushels of corn to the 
acre. One brother was steadily growing rich on 
poor land, and the other steadily growing poor on 
rich land. 

One day the bottom-land brother came down to 
see the black-juck oak farmer, and they began to 
talk about their crops and farms. 

“ How is it,” said the former, “ that you manage 
on this poor soil to beat me in crops ” 

The reply was, “1 work my land.” 

That was it, exactly. Some men have such rich 
land that they won't work it; and they never get a 
step beyond where they began. They rely on the 
sou, not on labor, or skill, or care. Some men ex- 
pect their lands to work, and some men expect to 
work their land; and that is just the difference be- 
tween a good and a bad farmer, 

When we had written thus far, and read it to our 
informant, he said, three years ago I travelled 
through that section, and the only good farm I saw 





was this very one of which you have just written. | * real vermifuge—let them be administered, what- 


All the others were desolate—fences down, cabins 


abandoned, the settlers discouraged and moving oft. |*" electric battery, giving the insects a little domes- 


I saw no change except for the worse in the whole 
county, with the exception of this one farm.—Indi- 
ana Far. and Gard. 


INDIANA BUTTER. 


{The following is copied from the Indiana Far- 
mer and Gardener, published at Indianapolis, and 
edited by Rev. H. W. Beecher. We hope that none 
of the butter below described, will find its way to 
these parts :} 


Butrer.—The degrees of comparison in this 
market are—horrible, bad, tolerable. 
see any butter in the market which merits a higher 
term. Vast quantities exposed for sale, and bought 
upon compulsion, and eat through dire necessity, 
would, in New York or Philadelphia, never be quo- 
ted as butler, but only as grease. Sour, bitter cream, 
from dirty receptacles, yields butter depraved from 
the very ehurn ; but lard being added, and buttermilk 
not subtracted, it travels to market in hot weather, 
and its charms are exposed in a very melting mood. 
Oh, for a reformation in the dairy! While old far- 
mers hunt good breeds of cows, we hope young 
farmers will find a breed of wives who shall know 





| 


| prefer the male cat. 
We seldom | 





that there is such a virtue as cleanliness. Poverty 
is not disgraceful, but nastiness is. 

The practice of rolling butter in linen cloths is 
not good. In warm weather it sticks, and in all 
weather butter takes a peculiar taste from the cloth. 
Besides, though we believe in saving old shirts, we 
don’t like the economy of tearing them up for-but- 
ter rags. Poor as our butter is, there is seldom a 
Jump without a shirt to its back! At any rate, it 
behooves us to know out of whose under garment 
we are eating! for, we suppose, even cannibals 
have a choice of what men they shall eat. 


NAIL UP YOUR BUGS! 

After a great pother about canker-worms, peach 
tree worms, and other audacious robber-worms ; 
after smoke, salt, tar, and tansey, bands of wool, 
troughs of oil, lime, ashes, and surgery, have been 
set forth as remedies, to the confusion of those who 
have tried them bootlessly, it now appears that we 
are about to nai the rascals. The Boston Cultiva- 
tor contains an article from “John R. Cross, Lin- 
coln street, Boston,” on destroying insects on trees, 
from which we quote: 


“Drive carefully well home, so that the bark 
will heal over, a few headless cast-iron nails, (size 
and number according to the size of the tree,) in a 
ring around its body, a foot or two above the 
ground, ‘The oxidation of the iron by the sap, will 
evolve ammonia, (!!) which will, of course, with 
the rising sap, impregnate every part of the foliage, 
and prove to the delicate palate of the patient, a 
nostrum, which will soon become, as in many ca- 
ses of larger animals, the real panacea for the ills 
of life, viz. tomb.” 





Let our farmers take their hammers and nails 
and start for the orchard: if they see a bug ona 
tree, drive in a nail, and soon he is a bug no more! 
If they see a worm, in with a nail, and the “ammo- 
nia evolved” will finish his functions! 

We do not wish to interrupt any experiments 
which the enterprising may choose to make. To 
be sure, we regard the facts with some increduli- 
ty, with something of the mirthful superadded to 
unbelief. But if nails are an antidote to worms— 





ever may be the explanations; whether they are 


tic, vegetable lightning, or whether they afford 
“salts of iron” to physic them, or “evolve ammo- 
nia” in such potent, pungent strength that vermicu- 
lar nostrils are unable to endure it! 

It is said that hanging a scythe in a plum tree, 
or an iron-hoop, or horse-shoes, will insure a crop 
of plums. This onght to be investigated. | 

It is said that pear trees that are unfruitful, may | 
be made to bear, by digging under them, cutting | 
the tap-root, and burying a black cat there. We do 
not know that it makes any difference as to the sex 
of the cat, though we should, if trying it, rather | 
[Further experiments on this | 
point are needed. } 

Lastly, that we may contribute our mite to the | 
advancement of science, [and, (permit us to add 
Bro. Beecher,) to the ‘diffusion of useful knowl- 
edge,’] we will state that, in our youth, we were in- | 


formed, that if we would go into the wood-house | 
once a-day and rub our hands with a chip, without | 








off. 


spoilt the whole affair. 


thinking of red foxes’ tails, the warts would all go) 


HEDGE FENCE. 

[In answer to some inquiries of a correspondent 
respecting hedges, the editor of the Indiana Far- 
mer and Gardener observes :] 

Where a hedge is properly made and carefully 
trimmed, it is the most beautiful fence that can be 
made ; but as a mode of general fencing, we deem 
it totally inappropriate to the condition of a coun- 
try abounding in timber. The Jabor of setting and 
tending it until it is established, is ten-fold more 
than is required for a timber fence; a hedge re- 
quires from five to eight years for its establishment, 
and every year of this time it must be well tended ; 
when grown, it requires annual shearing, which, 
on a long line of fence, is a labor to which few far- 
mers will submit for the sake of appearances. It is 
liable to get out of order by disease, or the death of 
particular parts; and if neglected a few years, it 
becomes ragged, a covert for vermin and mischiev- 
ous animals. 

The white thorn will do very well for hedges, it 
carefully tended. The usual materials for hedges 
at the East, are the English white thorn, the Buck- 
thorn (Rhamunus catharticus,) Newcastle thorn, Hon- 
ey Locust, Red cedar (Juniperus Virginiana,) the 
Washington or Virginia thorn. 

When the Thorn is used, the berries should be 
gathered and mashed, in the fall, and the seed ex- 
posed, mixed with moist sand, to the frost of win- 
ter. In the spring, they should be sown in nurse- 
ry rows, and ata year old, they should be trans- 
planted. A reserve of plants should be kept in the 
nursery, to supply vacancies which may occur. 

The ground should be thoroughly and deeply 
pulverized by plowing, (spading would be much 
better,) and the plants set about six inches apart. 
The ground should be kept entirely free from 
weeds ; this may be done in a profitable manner 
hy planting bush beans on each side, the tending 
of which will keep the hedge clean, the ground 
mellow, beside the profit of the crop. 

Dr. Shurtleff, of Boston, gives the following brief 
but excellent directions: “ Prepare your land in the 
best manner ; use suitable plants of thrifty growth, 
the older the better ; assort and accommodate to 
the different kinds of soil; preserve all the roots, 
hut crop the tops, leaving only four buds; set them 
sloping to the north, and leave the ground a little 
concave about the roots; keep them clear of grass 
and weeds, and add a little earth to the roots at 
each hoeing: clear away the Jeaves at autumn; 
trim the side branches carefully, and leave the main 


| stems to nature till they are six feet high, then crop 


off the tops to the height you mean to have your 
hedge. It will look like a wedge with the sharp 
end upwards, and will exhibit a most beautiful ap- 
pearance.” 


The Pie Plant.—This excellent vegetable, though 
long under the ban of proscription, is now rapidly 
coming into use. Of the rhubarb there are now 
several varieties, of which the Giant, the T'obolsk, 
and the Victoria are the most highly prized. The 
former attains a monstrous size—the leaf-stems 
often weighing a pound and a half ayiece.—Maine 
Cult. 


The advantages of an old coat are numerous. 


We have no doubt that it would have been | Wear an old coat, and people will not think it worth 
successful, but every time we tried the experiment, | 
whisk came the red fox’s tail into our head, and | 
But might this not cure | 
warts on trees 2—Jndiana Far. and Gard. ! 


while to pick your pocket; the ladies will not 
bother you with their insatiate love, and you will 
not be teased to take tea with your acquaintances. 
—Erch. pap. 
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ARRIVAL OF THE STOCK IMPORTED BY THE 
MASS. SOCIETY FOR THE PROMOTION OF 
AGRICULTURE. 


During the last week, the ship Chaos arrived at this 
port, in 29 days from Liverpool, having on board the 
stock purchased for the State Agricultural Society, by 
Dir Alexander Beckett, who was sent out to England 
and Scotland, to make a selection of the best animals 
that could be obtained of the North Devon and Ayrshire 
breeds. The passage was rather rough, but every ar- 
rangement was made for the safety and comfort of the 
animals, that could be devised, and notwithstanding the 
unfavorable influences of a sea voyage, they came out 
in fine order, most of them fat enough for the shambles. 

They consist of four Ayrshire cows and one bull, and 
four North Devon cows and one bull, and a fine calf 
which was dropped by one of the North Devon cows on 
the passage. Their stable was situated between decks, 
under the main hatehway—a location favorable for air, 
and to guard against injury frem the rolling of the ship. 

The following ample daily allowance was provided 
for each animal for fifty days, viz: 10 }bs. of hay, 10 Ibs. 
of oil cake, 1 quart of bran, | quart of crashed oats, and 
10 gallons of water. The freight bill for the cattle, to- 
gether with the expense of fitting up the stable, and for 
water casks, independent of the food, was 140 pounds 





sterling, or about $700 ; this, with the first cost of the 
cattle, and expenses of Mr Beckett, will make the round 
sum of something like $3000—a very generous outlay 
by the Society for the improvement of the stock of our 
State. 


The animals are very fine looking, and, we believe, 
gave perfect satisfaction to the President and other off- 
cers of the Society, who were present on the wharf to 
witness their landing. The cattle were driven out to 
Lexington, to the farm of E. Phinney, Esq., where they 
will remain for a short time, until the Trustees of the 
Society determine where to locate them most advanta- 
geously for the public benefit. 

The North Devon cows were purchased of Lord Lei- 
cester, of Holkham, Norfolk county, England; the bull, 
from Mr Floomfield, Wanham, in the same county, of 





whose stock Mr Colman has stated that he had seen | 
none superior. 

If there may be prejudices in the minds of any against 
the Ayrshires, our farmers can have none against the 
North Devons, as they are an improvement on the best 
fine red cattle so deservedly popular in our State. The 
purity of blood of the individuals of this breed imported 
by the State Society, is indicated in their peculiarly | 
white waxy horns, clear nozzles, yellow ring about the 
eyes, yellow in the ear, and being of a very dark red, 
approaching to chestnut color, without a spot of white or 
any other color upon them. Asthey were driven through 
the streets, a farmer fixed his eye upon one of the heifers 
and inquired the price, supposing they were for sale, and 
remarked, when informed to the contrary, that it was 
the most perfect animal of the kind he had ever beheld. 





The Ayrshires were also thorough bred, perfect in 
their kind, and the cows had the appearance of being 
fine milkers. Two were purchased from the stock of 
Mr Andrew Mac(iregor, Damhead, near Kilmarnock, 
Scotland ; one from Mr John Young, of Kilmaurs Maine, 





near the same place ; and one from Mr Hamilton Cap- 


mae: 


prainstone, Draghorn ; the bull from Hugh Kilkwood, 
Highlongmair, near Kilmaurs, Scotland. 
We have seen many fine, high bred animals, and have 


formed an opinion as to what points are desirable in 


dairy stock ; and according to the views we entertain, 
we think the selection Mr Beckett has made, highly 
creditable to his judgment, and of which the Society 
may be justly proud. Surely, the object which the So- 
ciety have in view, of improving our New England stock, 
is one highly commendable, and we have no doubt will 
be justly appreciated by the agricultural community. 





TRANSPLANTING FRUIT TREES. 


As the time for transplanting fruit trees has arrived, 
a few hints upon the subject may not be amiss. 

‘There is a difference of opinion among practical men 
upon the point whether autumn or spring is the most 
favorable season for the operation. We believe that au- 
tumn is equally as favorable for transplanting as the 
spring, and for many kinds of trees, more favorable. Ex- 
perience and observation have convinced us that apple, 
pear, plum, cherry, and all hardy deciduous trees, may 
be transplanted in the fall with as good results as if done 
in the spring. Even peach trees, the most delicate of 
all our fruit trees, may be transplanted in warm dry soils 
in the fall, without much more risk of their safety, than 
those trees that have not been moved. 

In cold wet soils, we should not recommend trans- 
planting either in fall or spring, until the ground had 
been thoroughly drained, for in such soils, without thus 
treated, fruit trees will not succeed, and the labor will 
be in vain. 

The most effectual preparation of the soil is to give it 
a good trenching ; but for planting on an extensive scale, 
this operation will, perhaps, be too expensive, and as a 
substitute for the spade, the subsoil plow may be used 
to great advantage, stirring the soil 18 or 20 inches deep. 
It is presumed that the ground where trees are to be 
planted, has been under cultivation the past season, and 
liberally supplied with manure. This being the case, 
after plowing and subsviling, the ground may be consid- 
ered in a fit state to commence operations. The proper 
distance for apple trees is from 33 to 40 fect each way. 
Two rows of peach trees may be planted in the inter- 
vals, as they will have ceased to be profitable by the 
time the apple trees require the room. Distance for 
pear trees, 20 feet; for those on quince stocks, much 
less. ‘The holes for the roots should not be dug deeper 
than the soil has been pulverized by the spade or plow, 
and should be made from three to four feet in diameter, 
according to the size of the trees. The rich surface 
mould should first be taken out and placed in a heap by 
itself, and the poorer subsoil should also be placed by 
itself. 

The selection of trees is an important matter, for if 
they are diseased or stunted, or too large, there will be 
but little chance of success. They should be sound and 
vigorous. Two years from the bud, if well grown, is 
the most suitable age. Trees of larger growth may be 
successfully transplanted, provided extra care is taken 
in removing; but if taken up as trees are frequently 
from the nursery, it will be but a short time before those 
two years from the bud will be in advance of the larger 
trees planted at the same time. 

If the soil where the trees are to be planted is poor, a 
quantity of rich loam well mixed with decomposed com- 
post manure, should be deposited by the side of each 
hole, but in no case should strong manure be used so as 
to come in contact with the roots. 

Having made a selection of trees, and with great care 
taken them up, the roots should be examined, and wher- 


ever the ends are broken or bruised, they should be cut! 


| 





off with a sharp knife, beginning the cut on the under 
side, and finishing it off in a sloping manner. All strag- 
gling roots should be treated in the same way. 

If there is a large quantity of trees to be planted, the 
roots of them should be laid in atrench and covered with 
earth, to prevent the tender fibres from becoming dry, 
which should always be guarded against, from the time 
they are taken up until they are re-set. 

fit is deemed necessary to stake the trees, as it may 
be in very windy exposures, (although in common situ- 
ations it does more injury than good,) strong chestnut 
stakes should be provided, six feet in length. ‘The stakes 
should be firmly set near the middle of the hole before 
the tree ts planted. To plant trees proporly, it will re- 
quire twomen. In the first place, the hole should be 
half filled with the surface soil, mixed with compost, if 
that is used; a small hillock should then be made in 
the centre, and the tree placed thereon. One man 
should hold the tree in its proper position, while 
the other fixes the roots and fibres in their natural ar- 
rangement, at the same time throwing in the earth very 
gradua!ly, which, by the way, should be ina fine work- 
ing state, not wet nor heavy. Care should be taken, as 
the hole is filled, that the earth is firmly pressed upon 
the roots, and that there be no cavities among them. 
During the process, the tree should occasionally be shak- 
en up and down, and care should be taken that when 
the operation is finished, the tree shal! not stand any 
deeper than it did in the nursery, If there is not good 
mould enough provided to finish the planting, recourse 
should be had to some of the top soil in the neighbor- 
hood ; the subsoil remaining should be spread between 
the trees. Coarse litter or seaweed may be placed round 
the trees for protection, but straw or hay should not be 
placed near the stem; earth should be placed in contact 
with the tree to prevent the ravages of mice, and this 
should be removed in the spring. 
be laid on the litter or seaweed, to keep it from being 


A few stones should 
blown away. Ifthe trees have been staked, woollen 
rags should be tied round them before they are confined 
to the stake; but we disapprove of staking altogether, 
unless the tree is large, as they are frequently very much 
injured by chafing against the stake. 

“ Renper unto Ca#sar,”’ &c.—Gov. Hill, spenking 
in the Just number of the Farmer's Monthly Visitor, of 
the Jate trial of plows, &c. at the farm of Mr Poore, says : 

“Mr Prouty, of Boston, is undoubtedly entitled to 
the credit of inventing and making the first great im- 
provement of the American plow ; Mr Ruggles, of Wor- 
cester, has availed himself of the supposed patented 
right with impunity ; Mr Martin, of Sutton, Mass, has 
seized on all previous improvements, and run off with 
the ‘Premium Eagle Plow.’”’ 

We must ascribe the error in the above statement to 
“ absence of mind’ in the worthy editor of the Visitor ; 
for he is, as well as any man, aware of the notorious 
fact, that Mr Howard, of Hingham, is ‘‘ entitled to the 
credit” which in the above extract is accorded to anoth- 
er. If Mr Hill will turn to the No. of the Visitor for 
Nov. 1844, he will find, in his account of the trial of 
plows by the State Agricul. Society at Worcester, the 
following remarks, penned, as we can vouch, with pres- 
ence of mind, and which we quote to correct the mis- 
statement inadvertently made in the preceding extract : 

“We are free to declare that the Howurd plow, of 
Hingham, is equal in all respects to any others in the 
country. This declaration is due to the unassuming 
pretensions of a mechanic, whose first improvement, 
years before either of the others were known as plow- 
makers, entitles him to quite as much credit as is due to 
any subsequent invention.” 





jC FA notice of Mr Colman’s last report will be found 
on another page. 
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THERMOMETRICAL., 
Reportediorthe New England Parmer. 
Range ofthe Thermometer at the Gardenof the proprietors 


el the New England Parmer, Brighton, Mass, in a shaded 
Noriherlyexposure. tothe week ending Oct. 5. 


= 











Oct. AS45. |7 A.M. | 12, M.|5,P.M.| Wind. 
Monday, 20) b6 |-08 fF ODS 
Tuesday, 30} 55 75 | (66 E. 
Wednesday, 1} 64 a a | E- 
Thursday, 2; 5 64 53 | N.W. 
Friday, 3} 61 71 62 N.W. 
Saturday, 4| 82 66 | 56s | E. 
Sunday, 5| 60 63 | 60 | &. 

BRIGHTON MARKET.—Monpay, Oct. 6, 1845. 


Keported for the N. E. Farmer. 

At market 2200 Beef Cattle, 1050 Stores, 4500 Sheep 
and 2350 Swine. 

Prices.— Beef Cattle —We quote to correspond with 
last week—Extra $4,75 a5. First quality $4,50. 
cond, $4,00. ‘Third quality $3,25 a 3,75. 

Stores—Yearlings $547; two years old $9 a 15; 
three years old &16 a 24. 

Sheep.—Sales from $1,12 to 2,25. 

Swine.—Small lot 3 and 4. Selected lots 3 1-2 and 
41-2. Ohio Hogs3c. Atretail from 3 1-2 to 5. 


~ 
Se- 


9 Or 





WHOLESALE PRICES CURRENT. 
Corrected with great care, weekly. 

SEEDS. Her!s Grass, $1 75 a2 00 per bushel. Red Top 
50 to 69 cents. Clover—Northern, 9 to 10c.—Southern,8 
agc. Flax Seed. 2150 per bushel. Lucerne,33 c. per lb. 
Canary Seed, $1 50 2200 per bushel. Millet, 1 75 to 2 Ov. 

GRAIN. The deniand for Grain during the past week 
has been good, and prices have advanced. 

Corn—Northern. new, bushel 62 a 64—Southern, round 
yellow, 61 a 62—Southern flat yellow, 60 a 61—do. do. 
white 00 a 57--do New Orleans, 50 a 55—Barley 00 a 00 
—Rve, Northern, 75 2 76—do. Southern, 70 a 75 —Oats 
Southern, 37 a 33 — Northern do. 41 to 42—Beans, per 
bushel 0 09 a0 00.—Shorts, per double bush. 00 a 00—-Bran 
30 a G0. ‘ 

FLOUR. The market is very firm, and prices have been 
put up by holders more or less, according to their apprecia- 
tion of the Jate European intelligence. 

Baltimore, Howard Street, 4 mos. cr. new, 80 00 a4 87 
—dio. wharf, 3000 a 0 00—do. free of garlic, $0 00 a 0 00 
—Philadelphia do. 4 mos. $0 00 a 000 — Fredericksburg, 
low I'd new $000 a 4 75—Alexandria, wharf, 4752000 
—Geergetown, $457 a 5 60—Extra do. 5 12 a 5 25—Rich- 
mond Canal, 800020 00—do. City, $600 a 000—Peters- 
burgh, City, $0 00 a 5 5)-do. Country $0 00 a © 00—Gene- 
see, common, cash, $4 87 a 0 00— do fancy hrands, $5 12 
a 5 37—Ohio via Canal, 80 00 a 0 00—do do New Orleans, 
cash 80 00a000. Rye, 33 25 a 0 00—Indian Meal in bbls. 
$2 50 a 2 62. 

PROVISICNS. There has been a good demand during 
the past week for Pork and Lard—for Beef but little. 

Beef—Mess 4110 new bbl, $9 00 a 950—Navy—88 25 a 
8 75.—No,. 1, #0 00 2 0 00—do Prime &5 50 a 6 00O—Pork— 
Extra clear 4 mo. bbl. 215 50 a 00 00—do Clear $00 00 a 15 00 
do. Mess, $13 50 2 14 00—do Prime $10 75 a 11 25—do Mess 
from other States,— a — —do Prime do do 30 0020 00 
do. Cargo do. 0002000 —Clear do do 800 00 a 00 00— 
Butter, shipping, 12 a 14—do store, uninspected, 13 a 15—do 
dairy, 15 cts. a 183—Lard, No. 1, Boston ins. 8 a 84 —do 
Seuth and Western, 8 a 8§— Hams, Boston, 8a 8} — 
Southern and Western, 0 a 0O—Cheese, Ship’g and 4 meal 
64 a 74—do new milk, 74.00. 

WOOL. Wuty. The value whereof at the place of ex- 
p»tation shall not exceed 7 cts, per pound, 5 per cent. ad. 
val. All whereot the value exceeds 7 cts. per pound, 40 per 
et. ad. val. and 3 cts per pound. 

Sales of Fleece and Pulled to a moderate extent have been 
made, within the quoted rates. 

Prime or Saxony Fieeces, washed, !b. 37 a 40 c.--Amer- 
ican full blood 16 35 a 37--Do. 3-4 do 33 a 34—Do., 1-2 do 
31 a 32 -1-4 and common do 28 a 30 — Smyrna Sheep, 
washed, 20 a 22-+Do. unwashed, 10 a 15--Bengasi do 
6 a12--Saxony, clean, 00 —Buenos Ayres unpicked, 7 a 10-- 
do, do. picked, 10 a 14—Superfine Northern pulled lamb 33 
a 38-—-Ne. 1 do. do. do. 30 a 32—No. 2 do dodo 234 25— 
No. 3 do do do 14 a 17. 

HOPS. Duty 20 per cent. 

Sales for the past week have been mostyy to consumers. 

Ist sort Mass. 1844, lb. 9a 10 ; 2d doOao. 

HAY, 18 to 19 per ton— Eastern Screwed 815 to 18, 


EGGS, 12 to 14. ‘ 


| which are 


| 
| an excellent garden and fruit trees nearly opposite the above, 


| sonable terms. 


FARM FOR SALE. 
| 


| A Farm in Medfield, formerly owned and improved by 

;Capt. William Peters. Said Farm is pleasantly situated 

‘near the centre of the village, upon the main road to Hart 

| ford, and is passed by several daily stages. It consists of 
| about 65 acres of excellent Land, under good cultivation, is | 
j well watered and feneed, and of remarkalle easy tillage. | 
| The house is large and most thoroughly built, and the harns | 
| and other out buildings are convenient and in good repair. | 
) There are many Fruit Trees of the best kinds, most of | 
grafted and in full bearing. 

Also, atwo story Dwelling House, in good repair, with | 


and a large Pasture and an Orchard within a short distance, 
: ; 
The whole or part of the above estate will be sold on rea- 


For further information apply to the editor of this paper, 
to Elias Phinney, Esq., Lexington, or to the subscriber on 
the premises. CHARLES C. SEWALL. 

edfield, Sept. 23, 1845. 





FRUIT TREES, 

The subscribers offer for sale a great variety | 

of FRUIT TREES, ornamental Plants and | 

Bulbous Roots, embracing Pear, Plum, Cherry, 

Apple, Peach, Apricot and Quince in all the 

ee clioice varieties, Also, Currants, Gooselerries, 
Raspberries, Grape Vines, Herbaceous Plants, Roses, Pinks, 
Carnations, &c. JOSEPH BRECK & CO. — 
No. 51 and 62 N. Market Street. 


Boston, Oct. 1, 1845. 





PRINCE'S LINNAZAN BOTANIC GARDENS AND 
NURSERIES, 
F.iusuine, near New York. 
The Great Original Establishment. 


This Nursery Establishment is the largest in 
the Union, covering nearly 60 acres, and compri- 
sing the most extensive and select collection of 
FRUIT and ORNAMENTAL TREES and 
PLANTS ever offered to the public, among 

which are more than 50:0 varieties of new and rare fruits, 
and about 1000 varieties of rare Flowering Shrubs and Ro- 
ses, which are no where else to be found in America. The 
new descriptive Catalogues with precise descriptions and 
directions for culture, and with reduced prices, will be sent 
to every post paid applicant, and orders will be executed | 
with that accuracy and dispatch which characterises the 


whole establishment. 
WILLIAM R. PRINCE & CO. 
Sept. 23, 1845. 





, CAMBRIDGEPORT NURSERY! 

The subscriber offers for sale at the Cam- 
bridge Port Nursery, all of the new and most 
approved kinds of Apple, Plum, Pear and Cherry 
Trees; Grape Vines of all varieties, Raspler- 
ries, &c. Also, 10,000 Cherry Siocks. 

Also, 5000 extra sized PEAR and PLUM TREES 
of the most approved varieties; they have mostly borne 


fruit. 

SAMUEL POND. 
Cambridgeport, Sept. 20, 1845. 
BOUSSINGAULT’S RURAL ECONOMY. 
Boussingault’s Rural Economy; Price $1,75. Down- 
ing’s Book of Fruits ; price 81,75. Stable Keeper’s Com- 
panion; price 1,00. Also, a general assortment of AGRI- 

CULTURAL WORES. 
Boston, Sept, 10, 1845 JOS. BRECK & CO. 





WANTED, 

A situation as Gardiner, by a man who thoroughly un- 
derstands his business: would have no wbjections to con- 
duct a small Farm, if required. Inquire at this office. 

Sept. 10. tf. 








BUCKTHORN SEED WANTED. 

Cash will be paid for a few bushels first rate Bucktuorn 
Seep, to be delivered at the store of the subscribers by the 
15th October. JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 

N. E. Seed Store 51 & 52 N. Market st. 





HERDS GRASS OF EXTRA QUALITY. 
The subscribers have received a few tierces of extra fine 
HERDS GRASS SEED, perfectly free from all foul 
seed, which they can confidently recommend to farmers for 
August sowing. Also, their usual supply of good GRASS 
SEED, of all kinds. JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 
Nos. 51 & 52, North Market street, up stairs. 
Boston, July 29, 1845. 


HORTICULTURAL TOOLS. 
A few cases of superior Horticultural Tools, for gentle- 
men or ladies’ use Forsaleby JOS. BRECK & CO. 
51 and 52 North Market Street, 

















GREEN’S PATENT STRAW CUTTE@. 

JOSEPH BRECK & CO. at the New England Agnicul- 
tural Warehouse and Seed Store Nos. 51 and 62 North Mar- 
ket Street, have for sale, Green’s Patent Straw, Hay and 
Stalk Cutier, operating on a mechanical principle not befme 
applied to any implement for this purpose, The most prom- 
inent effects of this application, and some ofthe consequent 
peculiarities of the machine are; 

1. So great a reduction of the quantum of power requisit> 
to use it, that the strength of a half grown boy is sufficient 
to work it efficiently. 

2. With even this moderate power, it easily cutstwo bush- 
els a minute, which is full twice as fast as has been claimed 
by any other machine even when worked by horse or steam 
power. 

3. The knives, owing to the peculiar manner in which th2y 
cut, require sharpening less often than those of any other 
straw cutter. 

4. The machine is simple inits construction, made and put 
together very strongly. Itis therefore not so liable as the 
complicated machines in general use to get out of order. 


WANTED, 

A situation as superintendent or manager of a Farm, or 
estate, Ly an English farmer, who is desirous of introducing 
(to a judicious extent,) the most improved methods of Eu- 
ropean Agriculture, of which he has a competent kuow- 
ledge in all its branches. 

For particulars apply to the Editor, or to 

Rev. J. O. CHOULES, 
Jamaica Plain. 


Aug. 28. 
NOTICE. 

The full blood imported Ayrshire Bull WALLACE, (with 
pedigree complete,) will be at my farm in Chelsea, for a 
short time, for the use of a few Cows. 

BEN. SHURTLEFF, Jr. 

May 28, 1845. 


GEDDES’S HARROW. 
This excellent implement, considered a great improvement 
on all other kinds, is for sale atthe N. England Agricultural 
Warehouse, 51 and 52 North Market street, b 
May 2i. J. BRECK & CO. 


DURHAM BULL FOR SALE. 
A full blood Duruam Butt, from the stock of G. Vail, 
Esquire, of Troy. A very fine animal, and now ove year 
ten months old. 
Also, a Butt Car of the same stock, five months old,— 
may be seen at the Farm of Jounn Crarxe, sen., on the 
Worcester Turnpike, in Brookline April 15. 


Guano! Guano! 

Just received and for sale in lots to suit purchasers, 26 
tons African and South American Guano, of superior quality, 
the best ever brought into this market. The African, which 
is part of the cargo of the brig Samos was analyzed by one 
of the first chemists of this ae and pronounced to be 
of the first quality ; it has been fairly tested by many of the 
farmers and gardeners in the vicinity of Boston, and has 
fully equalled their highest expectations. We can fully 
recommend the South American, which has also been care- 
fully analyzed, and found to he a splendid article, and very 
superior, Sen free from stones and hard substances. For 
sale by the ton, bbl. or bag. Orders addressed to JOSEPH 
BRECK & CO.,51 and 52 North Market street, will be 
promptly attended to, 

Boston, March 25, 1845. 


CORN SHELLER. 
A Corn sheller is one of the most convenient and labor 
saving implements that the practical farmer has in use. 
Various machines for this purpose have been invented. It 
can be used in all cases for =~ or small sized ears. It is 
very simple in its construction, and durable in its operation, 
and no way liable to get out of order; one man can work it 
togood advantage, though a man to turn, and a boy to feed it, 
works it much better than one alone. They are so light and 
portable, as to be easily removed from place to place, and 
one machine will serve for several families or even the in- 
Labitants of a small town. 
For sale at the Agricultural Warehouse and Seed S* .e 
Nos. 51 and 52, North Market Street. 
JOS. BRECK & CO. 
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‘The following Song, by Hon. Geo, Lunt, was writ- 
ten for, and sung at, the Horticultural Festival in Fan- 


| 

evil Hall, on the 19th alt. : | 

in elder days and softer climes, beneath the reign of 
Jove, 

When Oreads peopled every bill, and Dryads filled the | 
grove 

Oft as the fields in ripened charins the autumn suns im- 
brdé&ned, 

With garlands bright the simple swains their votive al- 
tars bound. 


And old and young alike before the verdant shrines ap- 


ear 

With blushing flowers and golden fruits that blessed the 
closing year ; 

With wreaths and chaplets girt around, the long proces- 
sion came, 

And swelling pipes and vocal joy the harvest hour pro- 
claim. 


Yet vainly rose the grassy turf, and vainly pipe and song 

Led on through many a moonlit dance the festal hours 
along ; 

For kindly summer's ripening beam and showers of gen- 
tle rain, 

To false and fabled gods they raised their hearts and 
hands in vain. 


But we with Truth's enlightened eye behold the ample 
store, 

When every whispered hope has swelled to perfect joy 
once more, 

With nobler homage bless the Power whose bounty fills 
the board, 

And join to praise with grateful songs the universal Lord. 


Not theirs, alas! the glorious thoughts that range above 
the sky, 

* Come, let us eat and drink,” they said, ‘‘ tomorrow shall 
we die ;” 

For us in every golden sheaf and glittering flower is giv- 


en 
Tho symbol of immortal hopes beyond the bending 
heaven, 


Then oh, as each returning year with clustering fruits is 
crowned, 

And, flushed with joy, the smiling land in beauty bright- 
ens reund, 

With grateful hearte and honors loud, His praises Jet us 
own, 

Whose endless goodness lives for us, eternal as His 
throne. 





Go it, thou Iron Woman !—Mrs Mary Irons, hav- 
ing been advertised in the papers by her liege lord, 
“ Old Irons,” thus comes back on him in a Woon- 
socket, R. L. paper : 

“ Whereas, Arthur Irons has seen fit to advertise 
me as having left his bed and board, carrying off 
his children, &c.; therefore, I hereby give notice 
to all who may feel interested in the Matter, that 
said Arthur Irons, since his marriage, has had neith- 
er bed nor board which was not procured with my 
money; that all the furniture I took away, I pur- 
chased and paid for myself. As to my getting 
trusted on his account, he cannot get trusted him- 
self, where he is known, I can better maintain my- 
self than he can, and prefer living alone to living 
with a Rum Jug! Mary Irons.” 





“ Bold as a Lion.”—The following is one of the 
richest jokes of the season. A Southern buck, no 
way celebrated for his personal attractions, on com- 
pleting a somewhat protracted toilet one morning, 
called his servant and said— 

“How do I look, Ceesar ?” 

“’Plendid, massa, ’plendid!” replied Cesar, in 
ecstacy. 

“Then you think Pll do, Cesar, eh ?’—(Giving 
him a piece of silver.) 








NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 





“Guy! massa,” said ebony, delighted, “ you look 


ae | jis’ as bold as a lion.” 


“ What do you know about a lion? You never 
saw one, Cesar.” 

“Neber see a lion, massa! Guy, I see Massa 
Peyton’s Jim ride one to mill mos ebery day.” 

“You black fool! that’s a donkey.” 

“Can't help dat, massa—you look jis like him /” 





** Charles,” said a father to his son, while they 
were working in a saw-mill, “ what possesses you 
to associate with such girls as youdo? When [ 
was of your age, I could go with the first cut.” 

“ But,” replied Charley, “the first cut is always 
a slab, father.” 

“Help me turn this log, Charles, quick.” 





“ May it please your honor,” said a lawyer, ad- 
dressing a judge, “1 brought the prisoner from the 
jail on a habeas corpus.” 

“'That’s a good one!” said a loafer, in an under 
tone, who was standing by; “I’m blow’d if I didn’t 
see him come here in a cab.” 





Irish Evidence.—“ What passed between you and 
the prisoner ?” said a judge to an Irish witness. 

“Oh! then, plase your worship, I sees Mike a 
top of the garden wall; ‘ Pat,” says he; * What, 
says I; ‘Here, says he; ‘ Where, says I; ‘ Whiet,’ 
says he; ‘Hush, says I; and that’s all I know 
about it, plase your worship.” 





A good anecdote is told of Dr. Physic, of Phila- 
delphia. A woman came to him one day ina 
great deal of trouble, on account of her son having 
swallowed a penny, and begging advice in the case. 
“ Pray, madam, was it counterfeit?” said the doc- 
tor. “No, a good cent,” replied the afflicted moth- 
er. “Then it will pass, of course,” rejoined the fa- 
cetious physician. 





They make sausages of horse-flesh at New Or- 
leans. A fine city to pass the winter in! A young 
man would be considerable of a colt in the spring, 
if he was particularly partial to “ sarsingers.” 
bn 


HOWARD'S IMPROVED EASY DRAUGHT PLOUGH. 


Great improvements have been made the past year in the 
form and workmanship of these Ploughs; the mould board 
has been so formed as to lay the furrow completely oocr. 
turning in every particle of grass or stubble, and leaving the 
ground in the best possible manncr. The length of the 
mould board has been very much increased, so that the 
Plough works with the greatest ease, both with respect to 
the holding and the team. The Committee at the late trial 
of Ploughs at Woreester, say, 

“ Should our opinion be asked as to which of the Ploughs 
we should prefer for use on a farm, we might perhaps say to 
the inquirer, if your land is mostly light and easy to work, 
try Proaty & Mears, butif your landis heavy, hard orrocky, 
BEGIN with Mr. Howarp’s.” 

Atthe above mentioned trial the Howard Pleugh did 
more work, with the same pewer of team, than any other 
plough exhibited. No other turned more than twentyseven 
and one half inches, to the 112 lbs. draught, while the 
Howard Plough turned twentynine and one half inches, to 
the same power of team! in achasuloles that Howard’s 
be gu are much the strongest and most substantially 
made. 

There has heen quite an improvement made on the shoe, 
or land side of this Ploagh, which can be renewed without 
having to furnish a new landside; this shoe likewise secures 
the mould board and landside together, and strengthens the 
Plough very much. 

The price of the Ploughs is from $6 to $15. A Plough 
sufficient for breaking up with four cattle, will cost about 
$10 50, and with cutter 81, with wheel and cutter, $2 66 
extra, 

The above Ploughs are for sale, wholesale and retail,a 
the New England Agricultural Warehonse and Seed Sture 
Nos. 51 & 52 North Market Street, b 
JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 

















MARTIN’S MASSACHUSETTS PREMIUM 
EAGLE PLUWS, 

The subscribers have for sale at their extensive Agriculta 
ral Warehouse, No. 51 & 52 N. Market street, MWAR- 
TIN’S MASSACHUSETTS PREMLiUM IMPROV- 
ED EAGLE PLOWS. 

Mr. Martin’s Plows combine new and important improve- 
ments adapting them to the different qualities of soil and 
the various modes and systems of culture His Eagh 
Plows, as improved, are much Jonger, the mouldboard, Jand- 
side and point, or share, all extended without any additron 
tothe width or heel in its work ; thus adapting this Plow 
to the more perfect turning under of the greensward, and in- 
verting of the furrow-slice, so desirable in greeunsward plow- 
jing. The principle of these Plows is such, irom where the 
furrow-slice is received upon the mouldboard to where 
leaves it, that it enables the Plow to take up the furrow- 
| Slice with the greatest possible ease, bearing equally and 





over with the least possible hending or twisting, and pre- 

| serving it flat, smooth and unbroken, laying the furrow-sli- 

| ces closely and compactly side by side, and creating bus 

| slight friction upon the face of the mouldboard in passin 

| through the soil. Thus the Plow requires but very Jit 

| power of draft beyond what is necessary to cut out the fur- 
row-slice. 

In testing the quality of Plows, the power by which it is 

moved, the ease with which it is handled, and the manner ip 

which it completes the work, are three important points, all 

of which are wisely, accurately and judiciously preserved im 

these improved Plows. 


The character of these Plows for ease of Craft and inan- 
|agement, and the excellence of their work, though well 
established in the minds of the farming community, were 
most fully and satisfactorily exhibited to the public at the 
grand trial of Plows by the Massachusetts Agricultural So- 
ciety, at Worcester, October 9th, 1844, whose able and im- 
partial committee awarded the highest premium of 830 
to B. Martin, for the best Plow, for doing the best work 
with the least draft, in a trial open to the whole Union—this 
Plow running in its natural course, and keeping its true po- 
sition, without any effort of the plowman, and turning 8 
furrow 12inches wide and 6 inches deep, with a much 
draft than any other Plow on the ground. 


These Plows, as improved, are considered to he nearest te 
| perfection of any implements of the kind in this country, as 
well in respect to material and workmanship, as in form of 
construction. 
At the late Cattle-Show and Plowing-Match of the Wor- 
cester County Agricultural Society, in the heart of that must 
| valuable agricultural county, B. Martin’s Plow received the 
| highest and most enthusiastic commendation from intelli- 
| gent and experienced practical farmers, who know and are 
the most competent judges, 

His castings are of a superior kind, the worl.manship not 
inferior to any other Plows in this country, and his timber 
heing the very best of white oak ; and every farmer knows 
that good timber in his Plows is of the utmost importance— 
all of which in fact renders B. Martin’s P)ow the very arti- 
cle every farmer wants. The high character of these Plows 
is abundantly sustained by a continued and extended patron- 
age, which the manufacturer hopes by his efforts and exer- 
tions to retain’ Being himself an experienced Plow-Ma- 
ker, he will not spare any exertions in order to render his 
Plows a superior article. 

Gentlemen are requested to call and examine these Plows 
before they purchase. JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 

Boston, March 24. 


NEW ENGLAND FARMER, 
A WEEKLY PAPER. 


Terms, $2 per year in advance, or $2 50 if not paid 
within sixty days. 

Remittances, not exceeding ten dollars, at any one time, 
may be made as follows :—A subscriber owes us two or 
eight dollars, which he wishes to remit us. He will pay 
this amount to the Post Master in Ais own town, and take 
his receipt for it, as money paid him on our account. He 
will then send that receipt, enclosed in a letter, fo us. We 
yass it tothe Post Master in Boston, and get the money for it. 

his arrangement does away with nearly the whole risk of 
making remittance, and puts every subscriber ii possession 
of “suitable funds” for that purpose. 











TUTTLE AND DENNETT, PRINTERS 
21 scHOOL STREET. 





| lightly over the whole surface of the mouldboard, turning it, 
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